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Cover Coin 


Kings of Macedon, Alexander III the Great 
336-323 B.C. struck: 323'B.G 
AR drachm (4.28gm) of Sardes mint 


Obverse: Head of Herakles right in lion skin headdress 

Reverse: AAEZANAPOYT, Zeus enthroned left, holding eagle and sceptre; NK over bee in left 
field 

Thompson and Bellinger, ‘““Greek Coins in the Yale Collection IV: A Hoard of Alexander 
Drachms’’, Yale Classical Studies XIV, no. 9; SNG Berry 260 

Fleur de coin Price on request 


This specimen comes from a small find of mint-state drachms minted at Sardes at the 
time of Alexander’s death and in the succeeding several years. The mint of Sardes was the 
first of Alexander’s mints in Asia Minor, starting production about a year before the others. 
This is probably to be explained by the fact that it had been a royal Persian mint with exist- 
ing facilities and workmen who could be pressed into Alexander’s service. Though he gained 
control of Asia in 334 B.C., the great output of these mints did not begin until ten years later, 
when Alexander was far away in India. Thompson and Bellinger suggest that the sudden in- 
tense mint activity was not inspired by any local need, but was intended to finance Alexander's 
enormously expensive Indian campaign. This would explain the discovery of numerous hoards 
of freshly-minted drachms all along the major roads to the East. 


EDITORIAL 


In this combined July-August issue we have taken the opportunity to present a number of interesting 
hoards which have come our way during the past several months. The south Italian hoard, represented here 
by incuse staters of Metapontum and Croton, also includes a few well-worn specimens from Tarentum and 
Caulonia. Another small hoard consists entirely of lovely bronzes of Agathocles of Syracuse. The find of 
Corinthian staters includes fourth-century B.C. ‘‘colts’’ from five Corinthian colonies in north-west Greece, 
as well as earlier staters from Corinth itself. Our late Seleucid hoard comprises the Antioch coinage of five 
Seleucid kings in very fresh condition. The role of military emergencies in hoard burial is very clear in two 
third-century Roman hoards, one of Trebonianus Gallus, all coins from Antioch mint and virtually uncircu- 
lated, and the other of Vabalathus and Aurelian. The late Roman bronze offerings actually combine two se- 
parate finds, one containing tetrarchic coins of the Alexandria mint only, the other, from the slightly later 
Constantinian period, representing several eastern mints. The last hoard consisted of silver of Constantius II 
and Julian II from several western mints. In all cases the illustrated coin is representative of the quality of 
the hoard, but does not necessarily exhaust the variety of types available. However, the published attributions 
(SNG and RIC numbers, and the like) attempt to cover all variations within the hoard. 


GREEK HOARDS 


CROTON 


c. 550-480 B.C. 

Silver staters 

Obverse: Tripod-lebes 

Reverse: Tripod-lebes, incuse 

SNG Copenhagen 1751-1760; SNG Ashmolean 1471- 
1480; SNG Lockett 604; SNG Lloyd 597 





First minted around 550 B.C., Croton’s coinage resembled contemporary coinages of the other Achaean 
colonies of southern Italy in its incuse fabric and weight standard. The development of the incuse technique 
at Metapontum and Croton is strikingly similar. At both mints the diameter of the flans was reduced to 
20 mm or less around 480 B.C. This change from the spread, wafer-like flans of the earliest staters to thick, 
dumpy flans was doubtless the result of increasing exposure to the coinage of Sicily and Corinth. It is most 
probable that had large quantities of coinage from the mints of Aegina, Corinth and Athens been introduced 
in southern Italy during the sixth century, south Italiote coinage would have been modelled after the Greek 
fashion instead of developing its local peculiarities. 

Croton’s civic badge, a tripod-lebes, symbol of Apollo, was probably adopted by the Achaean colonists 
who settled the site on instructions from the Delphic oracle. The symbolism of the type is reinforced and 
strengthened by the presence of Pythagoras and his school in Croton after c. 530 B.C., as the Pythagorean 
philosophy-religion was based upon the worship of Pythian Apollo. 


METAPONTUM 


c. 480-470 B.C. 

Silver staters 

Obverse: Barley ear 

Reverse: Barley ear, incuse 

Noe NNM 32, 228-252, Classes X and XI 





Metapontum, an ancient Achaean colony destroyed by the Samnites, was recolonized in the early sixth 
century by Sybarites under the leadership of Leukippos. The city’s location in a fertile plain between the 
rivers Casuentus and Bradanus on the Gulf of Tarentum inspired both its name, meaning beside the sea, and 
the adoption of an ear of barley as the civic badge. 

The incuse fabric, distinctive to early south Italian coinage, appears spontaneously at both Metapontum 
and Sybaris around 550 B.C. Sybaris, the more splendid, powerful and prosperous of the two cities, was 
probably the originator. Several numismatic scholars have surmised as to the reason for the development 
and use of this unique technique of striking coins in intaglio. Hill suggested it allowed for better stacking of 
interlocking coins; however in practice this premise proves unrealistic. Kraay feels that the technique was 
adopted from repousse work, the traditional method of handling metal in the region. 


BRONZE COINAGE OF AGATHOCLES 


Agathocles, 317-289 B.C. 

Bronze 21 mm, struck 306-289 B.C. 

Obverse: Artemis head right, quiver over far shoulder 
Reverse: Winged thunderbolt 

Gabrici pl. v, 5, 6 and 12; SNG Copenhagen 779 





Agathocles, one of the most tyrannical despots ever to rule Sicily, was born in 361 B.C. at Thermae 
Himeraeae, a Greek town in the then Carthaginian sector of Sicily. At eighteen Agathocles followed his 
father and older brother to Syracuse and in middle age rose to prominence in the wars of Timoleon. The 
end of these wars saw the unification of Sicily and the temporary solidification of Agathocles’ control over 
the armies which protected Syracuse. 

His control over the political sector was not undisputed, however. For eight years he skirmished with 
two long-established members of the Syracusan aristocracy, Sosistratos and Herakleides, for political 
dominance. Finally, in 317 B.C., returning from exile at the head of a mercenary army, Agathocles united 
the lower classes of Syracuse against the existing government and in one day seized control of the city. 
Unfortunately, with the fall of the Syracusan government and the execution of its forty most powerful 
leaders, the Sicilian union achieved by Timoleon came unravelled. 

The thirty-year reign of Agathocles was marked by cruel suppression of any and all domestic opposition, 
but also by a resolve and military genius which made him one of the most potent forces in the Mediterranean. 
As a politician Agathocles is seen by commentators more as an opportunist than as a constructive statesman. 
Although he eventually grew in power until he controlled all of Sicily, he was never able to restore the 
union husbanded by Timoleon. In Syracuse itself he consolidated his power by courting popular favor. In 
his role as a man of the people Agathocles redistributed confiscated estates, cultivated a reputation for good 
nature, preserved the constitution and continued to strike coins of a republican type, such as the bronzes 
offered here. He was the first Syracusan tyrant to adopt the royal title but was also able to dispense with 
his body guard. 


It was in his role as soldier and strategist that Agathocles realized his greatest achievements. His military 
actions, though on a small scale and often unsuccessful, showed him to be a leader in strategic development. 
For example, early in his reign his control over Syracuse was threatened by Carthage, which laid siege to the 
city in 311 B.C. Realizing that his forces were no match for the great Punic military might, Agathocles 
chose to rely upon the defensive walls to protect the city. Rather than engage the Carthaginian host upon 
the plain of Anapus in accord with Homeric strategy, he slipped through the enemy fleet with a force of 
but one hundred men and attacked the unprotected city of Carthage. This unconventional use of military 
mobility forced the Carthaginians to abandon their siege and return home to defend their own province and 
fields. This victory left Agathocles the unchallenged military master of Sicily until his death in 289 B.C. 
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417-307 B.C. 

Silver staters 

Obverse: Pegasus with straight wing 

Reverse: Head of Athena in Corinthian helmet, 
variable symbols in field 

Ravel II, 487-1006 





Corinth was an ancient city dating back at least to Homeric times, when it was called Ephura. It was 
celebrated as the site of the taming of Pegasus, and the myth provided the types for the city’s familiar 
staters. According to legend Athena Chalinitis, the Bridler, appeared to Bellerophon in a dream and gave 
him the golden bridle needed to tame the winged horse Pegasus. Having mastered the steed Bellerophon 
flew off on his winged mount and slew the Chimaera. The obverse type of Pegasus was present from the 
beginning of the Corinthian coinage (c. 550 B.C.), but it was not until around 515 that the helmeted head 
of Athena was introduced on the reverse. This addition was the only major change of design in the history 
of the Corinthian stater. 

Around 450-430 B.C. Pegasus and Athena acquired some new stylistic features which were to become 
standard for future issues. Pegasus, previously shown with a curled wing, appeared now with straight wing 
feathers. Athena’s head, which until this time had been designed in fine archaic style, was now rendered in 
the classical style—large and handsome, her hair occasionally bound in the traditional queue but more 
frequently either falling loose or elaborately plaited. At the same time a leather neck-flap, emerging from 
beneath the helmet to protect the back of the neck, was added to her helmet. A growing tendency to 
insert subsidiary symbols in the field also emerged. By the fourth century B.C. these features, which had 
been employed only tentatively in the years before the Peloponnesian War, were firmly established. 

A large number of the subsidiary symbols were of marine character such as dolphins, tridents, aphlasta, 
sterns, hippocamps and others. This is not surprising as the cult of Athena Chalinitis had strong connections 
with Poseidon and the sea. Furthermore, Pegasus was also associated with Poseidon, who was both the sea 
god and the patron of horses. According to myth, Poseidon had had intercourse with the Gorgon Medusa in 
the form of a horse. Soon after this coupling Medusa was beheaded by Perseus, whereupon Pegasus, the 
begotten child of Poseidon and Medusa, sprang from the blood of her severed neck. The Greeks, deriving 
his name from pegai (fountains), believed that he always appeared near the sources of the sea and that he 
could open fresh water springs with a blow of his hoof. 

The staters found in this hoard correspond to Ravel’s Group IV (417-387 B.C.) and Group V (386-307 
B.C.). Recent finds of Corinthian staters in south Italian and Sicilian hoards, while insufficient to establish 
the precise order of issues, do suggest that Ravel’s broad groupings must be downdated, with Group IV 
extending at least to 350 B.C. This group is characterized by hybrids, complex die-linkages and stylistic 
anomaly, all implying chaotic conditions at the mint. The following series, Group V, on the contrary 
displays signs of close control. The reorganization of the mint which separates the two groups may be 
connected with the career of Timoleon, who required considerable funds to finance his activities in Sicily. 


COLONIES OF CORINTH 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CORINTH AND HER COLONIES 


The towns of Leucas, Ambracia, Anactorium, Argos Amphilochicum and Thyrrheium, located on the 
north-west coast of Greece, owed both their origins and the development of their coinage to Corinth. In the 
eighth to seventh centuries B.C., Corinth monopolized trade between Greece and her western colonies in south 
Italy and Sicily, supplying them with Corinthian pottery and various luxury goods such as oils, perfumes and 
Milesian wools. These Corinthian colonies maintained closer relations with their mother-city than was typi- 
cally the case with Greek city-states and their satellites during the early periods of colonial expansion. The 
relationship between Corinth and these towns is best indicated by the coinages of Leucas and Ambracia 
which were modelled on Corinthian coinage and only varied in the single letter of the mint signature. Instead 
of the Corinthian koppa (? ), Leucas and Ambracia mints employed a lambda (A) and (A) respectively. 
Evidence from obverse and reverse die-linkages also indicates that Ambracia’s first issue was minted at Corinth 
for the needs of the Ambraciot contingent fighting at the battles of Salamis and Plataea in 480-479 B.C. 


LEUCAS 





Period I: c. 425-400 B.C.; Period II: c. 400-350 B.C.; Period III: c. 344 B.C. 
Silver staters 

Obverse: Pegasus flying left with pointed wing, A beneath 

Reverse: Head of Athena left wearing Corinthian helmet, caduceus and A to right 
BMC 50-55; Kraay (Archaic and Classical Greek Coins) pp. 124-127 


The hoard of staters from Leucas (published here) are representative specimens of three phases of mint- 
age, ranging in date from c. 425 B.C. down to the time of Timoleon (c. 340-330’s B.C.). 

The last quarter of the fifth century B.C. (c. 425-400 B.C.) was a transitional phase at the Leucas 
mint, where not all of the innovations of the preceding issues (c. 440-430 B.C.) such as symbols in the field, 
addition of the neck-guard, laurel leaf in field and a classical Athena head were permanently adopted. It 
was to this period that the final phase of the archaic Pegasus with curved wing was assigned. 

Frequent issues with changing symbols and unusually broad flans dominated the coinage of the first 
half of the fourth century B.C. (c. 400-350 B.C.). The broad flans were stamped with round-headed reverse 
dies showing Athena with a large and handsome head and the legend AET. 

The mid fourth century B.C. (c. 340-330’s B.C.) witnessed the campaigns and policy-making of Timo- 
leon. An issue of coinage appeared during this period, marked with a caduceus on the reverse. This issue was 
known for its great quantity and lack Of a continuous pattern of die-links. It is Kraay’s thesis (Archaic and 
Classical Greek Coins, p. 128) that the caduceus of Hermes, the protector of travellers, was an appropriate 
mark for a coinage intended to serve the needs of Timoleon as he campaigned in Sicily. 
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AMBRACIA 


Period I: c. 432-342 B.C.; Time of Pyrrhus: c. 295 B.C. 
Silver staters 





Obverse: Pegasus flying right (or left) with pointed wing, A (or \A=) beneath = 
Reverse: Head of Athena right wearing Corinthian helmet varying symbols behind head 
BMC 12ff. and S8ff. 


The mint of Ambracia commenced later than the mint at Leucas, but by the time war broke out bet- 
ween Corinth and Corcyra in 433 B.C., Ambracia had attained its greatest wealth. In spite of having suffered 
the execution of its army by Demosthenes in 426 B.C., the mint of Ambracia continued to flourish follow- 
ing the Peloponnesian War. 

The staters of Ambracia of the first half of the fourth century B.C., while displaying technical and sty- 
listic developments similar to the staters of Leucas and Corinth, also displayed a variety and elegance of 
symbols characteristic of their mint alone. 

An interim of about 45 years, from the conquest of the area by Philip of Macedon in 338 B.C. to the reign 
of Pyrrhus interrupted the Ambraciot series of Pegasus staters. The staters of this later style, contemporary 
with the money of Pyrrhus (c. 295 B.C.) were conventional in style and flat in fabric. 


ANACTORIUM 

c. 340-330 B.C. 

Silver staters 

Obverse: Pegasus flying left with pointed wing, A (orA ) beneath 
Reverse: Helmeted head of Athena left with varying letters and symbols behind head 
SNG Copenhagen 292-299 









ARGOS AMPHILOCHICUM 

c. 340-330 B.C. 

Silver staters 

Obverse: Pegasus flying left with pointed wing, A (or AP) beneath 
Reverse: Helmeted head of Athena left with varying letters and symbols behind head 
SNG Copenhagen 311; BMC 3 and 4, 1 Iff. 


THY RRHEIUM 

c. 340-330 B.C. 

Silver staters 

Obverse: Pegasus flying left with pointed wing, o beneath 
Reverse: Helmeted head of Athena left with © under chin and varying symbols behind head 
BMC 6, 11-12 and 14; SNG Copenhagen 409 and 412 





The remaining Pegasus staters, from the mints of Anactorium, Argos Amphilochicum and Thyrrheium 
were struck during the 340-330’s B.C., when Timoleon’s expedition was in Sicily. It has been observed that 
greater quantities of Pegasus staters found in Sicilian hoards appeared after the expedition of Timoleon in 
344 B.C. and remained the principal currency of the island for two generations. This inundation of Corinthian- 
type coinage has been explained as the result of trade. It is most probable that Corinth, the prime supporter 
of Timoleon’s venture, financed the expedition with her own Pegasus staters and also invited her colonies to 
contribute money as well. 
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LATE SELEUCID TETRADRACHMS 


We have available silver tetradrachms of the following Seleucid kings 


ANTIOCHUS VIII GRYPUS 
Cibo B.C. 

Obverse: Head of Antiochus night 
Reverse: Zeus seated left on throne 
Babelon (Rois De Syrie) 1434 
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ANTIOCHUS IX CYZICENUS 

c. 114-95 B.C. 

Obverse: Head of Antiochus right 
Reverse: Zeus seated left on throne 
BMC 5 
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SELEUCUS VI EPIPHANES NICATOR 
c. 96-95 B.C. 

Obverse: Head of Seleucus right 
Reverse: Zeus seated left on throne 
BMC 1 
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ANTIOCHUS X EUSEBES PHILOPATOR 
c. 95-33 B.C. 

Obverse: Head of Antiochus right 
Reverse: Zeus seated left on throne 

BMC 2 
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PHILIPPUS PHILADELPHUS 

c. 92-83 B.C. 

Obverse: Head of Philippus right 
Reverse: Zeus seated left on throne 
Newell SMA 437 
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The final century of the Seleucid dynasty witnessed the dissolution of a unified Syria into increasingly 
independent Greek city-states. This deteriorating condition was the product of constant rivalries which ex- 
isted between the princes of the two branches of the royal house. These two branches, the house of Seleucus 
and the house of Antigonus, produced five kings, Antiochus VIII Grypus, AntiocHus IX Cyzicenus, Seleucus 
VI Epiphanes Nicator, Antiochus X Eusebes Philopator and Philippus Philadelphus. 

Antiochus VIII Grypus’ reign began under the ruling thumb of his mother Cleopatra Thea, a domineer- 
ing, powerful and dangerous woman. Cleopatra, successively the wife of Alexander Balas, Demetrius II and 
Antiochus VII, refused Demetrius II sanctuary at Ptolemais after his escape from captivity in Parthia and 
seized the government for herself and her son. Demetrius was assassinated at Tyre the following year, where- 
upon Cleopatra divided the Seleucid realm with Alexander Zebina, only to manipulate his demise in 123 B.C. 
By this time relations between mother and son were strained by mutual suspicion and resentment. In 121/ 
120 B.C., ANTIOCHUS VIII GRYPUS, discovering a plot against his life by Cleopatra, made her drink the 
very cup of poison which she had intended for him. 

In 113 B.C., Grypus’ half-brother ANTIOCHUS IX CYZICENUS (son of Cleopatra and Antiochus VII) 
raised an army and invaded Syria, quickly capturing Antioch and Ptolemais. In 111 B.C. Grypus regained 
Antioch from Cyzicenus and began his third sojourn there. Numismatic evidence indicates that Cyzicenus 
must have expelled Grypus from Antioch for a third time in 108 B.C. (Newell SMA pp 103ff.). Grypus 
recovered the capital the following year from his base in Seleucia, which he rewarded for its loyalty with a 
decree of autonomy, and retained Antioch unmolested until 96 B.C. when he was murdered by his general 
Heraclion. It was during his third reign at Antioch that Grypus established the reverse type of Zeus enthroned 
which was to become the standard for the Seleucid coinage of the first century. 

ANTIOCHUS IX, nicknamed Cyzicenus after the city of his youth, officially adopted theepithet Philopator 
as well as the coin types of his father Antiochus VII, suggesting filial piety and dynastic legitimacy. Much of 
his reign was spent fighting his half-brother Grypus for the Seleucid realm, his share of which was Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia. 

SELEUCUS VI, son of Grypus, took up his father’s war with Cyzicenus, announcing his allegiance through 
the use of his father’s epithet Epiphanes and his grandfather’s epithet Nicator. This theme of continuity was 
reinforced by his adoption of Grypus’ final coin type, Zeus seated left. 

ANTIOCHUS X EUSEBES PHILOPATOR avenged his father’s murder by driving Seleucus VI from 
Antioch. Seleucus VI, having taken refuge in Mopsus in Cilicia, so antagonized the citizens of that city with 
his autocratic behavior that they burned him to death in his palace in 83 B.C. 

Antiochus X’s reign in Antioch was short-lived and was characterized by his constant campaigns against 
the several surviving sons of Grypus, who challenged his claim to the Seleucid throne. The two younger 
brothers of Seleucus VI, PHILIPPUS PHILADELPHUS and Demetrius III, joined forces and overthrew 
Antiochus X, who took refuge in Parthia. Philippus Philadelphus was one of the last Seleucids to hold 


power in Syria. 


SINOPE 


322-500 BC. 

Silver drachms 

Obverse: Head of nymph Sinope left, wearing triple-drop 
earring and beaded necklace 

Reverse: [LINQ], sea-eagle flying left, landing on back of dolphin, 
under wing, magistrate’s name ATPEQ 

BMC 1 1ff.; Babelon pl. clxxxiv, 18; Rec. Gen. 31 and 34 





Sinope was the first city in the Black Sea area to strike coinage, a drachm having a crude version of an 
eagle’s head on the obverse and an incuse reverse. After 415 B.C., a new style of silver coinage replaced the 
crude eagle’s head. This new drachm, displaying the head of the local nymph Sinope on the obverse and a 
sea-eagle landing on the back of a dolphin on the reverse, celebrated one of the city’s legends. According to 
that legend, Sinope, the daughter of Asopus and Methone, was kidnapped from her homeland of Boeotia by 
Apollo and carried off to the shores of the Black Sea, where she founded the city of Sinope. 
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ROMAN HOARDS 


ANTONINIANI OF TREBONIANUS GALLUS FROM ANTIOCH 


A.D, 251-253 

Billon antoniniani, struck in A.D. 253 

Antioch mint 

Obverse: IMP CC VIB TREB GALLVS PF AVG. Radiate, draped 
and cuirassed bust of Trebonianus Gallus right 

Reverse: Variable reverse types 

RIC 79, 82-85, 91 and 93; ANS MN 22, pp. 71-94 





The surviving physical evidence of this hoard of antoniniani of Trebonianus Gallus suggests that the mint 
of Antioch was striking coins of this emperor during a period of military unrest. This theory is supported by 
two factors: the sudden expansion of the mint of Antioch and the choice of reverse types of militaristic 
flavor. Seven different reverse types are represented in the hoard: ADVENTVS AVG, FELICITAS PVBL, 
IVNO MARTIALIS, MARTEM PROPVGNATOREM, MARTI PACIFERO, SAECVLLVM NOVVM and 
VICTORIA AVG. These antoniniani present a view of the emperor from behind wearing a paludamentum 
with a flattened back and top of head, a full jaw and prominent nose and eyes. Metcalf (ANSMN 22) 
characterizes the style as ‘‘gross”’ in contrast to a so-called “‘fine’’ or more delicate style inherited from the 
coinage of Trajan Decius. 

The sudden expansion of the Antioch mint is announced by the commencement of a large issue of 
antoniniani early in the year A.D. 253. Although usual procedures at the mint involved strict operational 
controls, this issue displays frequent instances of mismatching obverse and reverse dies, meaningless variants 
in legends, blunders in spelling (such as SAECVLLVM instead of SAECVLVM) and even the mismatching 
of legend and type. During the same year the number of officinae in operation was reduced from eight to 
seven. 

The sudden expansion of a mint such as Antioch has generally been associated with military difficulties, 
and the fresh condition of all the coins in this hoard also suggests that newly accumlated money was 
stowed away in the face of some immediate danger. The most likely cause, both for the increased issues of 
antoniniani and their burial, would be the hostilities of Shapur I, whose invasion of Syria began as early as 
A.D. 253 and soon involved a siege of Antioch. 
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VABALATHUS AND AURELIAN 


Billon antoniniani 

ALD.27 1-272 

Antioch mint 

Obverse: VABALATHVS VCRIMDR. Laureate, draped and 
cuirassed bust of Vabalathus right 

Reverse: IMP C AVRELIANVS AVG. Radiate and cuirassed 
bust of Aurelian right 

RIC 381; Cohen 1 





Nominally a loyal subject of the Roman Empire, Palmyra, under the leadership of its Queen Zenobia and 
her son Vabalathus, threatened to undermine all Roman authority in the east. Zenobia maintained a hold on 
Egypt and was venturing toward the suppression of Alexandria. She also pushed her occupation of Asia as 
far north as the Hellespont. During this period, Zenobia and her son Vabalathus enlarged the mint of Antioch 
and minted a silver coinage with the head of Aurelian on one side and that of Vabalathus on the other. 





This coinage, bearing the legend VCRIMDR and the two portraits of Vabalathus and Aurelian, may re- 
flect Vabalathus’ hopes for acceptance as an equal by Aurelian, Palmyra’s desire to maintain amicable 
relations with Rome, or a merely grudging concession by Aurelian, who was occupied at the time with 
barbarian invasions of Italy. However by the summer of A.D. 271 he was free to express his opinion of the 
Palmyran pretensions, and he marched east, collecting resources as he went. He recovered the outlying 
provinces added by Zenobia to her empire, and before the end of the summer he gained control of the mint 
of Antioch, which had so recently been striking coins of Vabalathus and Aurelian. By A.D. 272 Aurelian 
had captured Palmyra and its rulers. 

The portrait of Vabalathus is generally accepted as the obverse since the mint-marks appear beneath 
Aurelian’s portrait, although obverse mint-marks occasionally occurred at the Antioch mint. The legend 
VCRIMDR, thought to mean VIR CLARISSIMUS, REX, IMPERATOR, DUX ROMANORUM belonged 
solely to Vabalathus’ issue. 


Silvered with some light green patina remaining, Extremely Fine ...................000-. 100.00 


LATE ROMAN BRONZES 


A recent hoard of late Roman bronzes has come into our possession representing eleven different emperors 
and ranging in date from the Reform of Diocletian in A.D. 293 to the reign of Constantius II in A.D. 361. 
The coinage struck during these years falls into two basic categories; coinage influenced by the tetrarchic re- 
forms of Diocletian and coinage influenced by Constantine’s reign. 


THE REFORM OF DIOCLETIAN AND THE ENSUING YEARS 


Diocletian 

A.D. 284-305 

Type A: bronze antoniniani 

Obverse: Radiate and draped bust of Diocletian right 
Reverse: IOVI CONSERVATORI AVG, X XI in exergue 


Type B: post-reform radiates 
Obverse: Radiate, draped and cuirassed bust of Diocletian right 
Reverse: CONCORDIA MILITVM 


Type C: bronze half-folles struck after abdication in A.D. 305 

Obverse: DN DIOCLETINO FELICISS. Laureate bust of Diocletian right, (fi 
wearing imperial mantle and holding branch and mappa be 

Reverse: PROVIDENTIA DEORVM 

RIC 17, 47, 91a and 306; Cohen 33, 295-299 





Diocletian’s devising of the tetrarchy in A.D. 293 and his coinage reform of 294 so greatly influenced the 
minting of coinage for the next twenty years that a look at these reforms and their impact upon the monetary 
system is essential. 

In A.D. 284 when Diocletian acceded to the throne, the empire was suffering from pressures of barbar- 
ian forces infringing upon the frontiers. Diocletian, realizing that the government and defense of such a vast 
empire was too great a task for one man, appointed in A.D. 286 Maximianus, first nobilissimus Caesar and 
then a few months later Augustus. While Maximianus’ position was considered equal to that of Diocletian, 
Diocletian retained seniority. 

Circumstances were such with Carausius’ rebellion in Britain, the threatened frontiers of the Persian of- 
fensive and a restless Africa that Diocletian appointed two Caesars, Constantius and Galerius in A.D. 293 
to help bear the burden. The administration of the government, now under the supervision of four colleagues, 
became far more effective in dealing with emergencies, such as foreign invasions and local rebellions. In parti- 
cular, local insurgents were far less likely to succeed in usurping the imperial power from Diocletian than they 
had been in the previous half-century. Thus a semblance of stability was restored to the war-torn and impov- 
erished empire. 


Following the establishment of the tetrarchy, Diocletian divided the Empire amongst his colleagues. He 
himself stayed at Nicomedia and Antioch and administered Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt; Maximianus resided 
at Aquileia or Milan and administered Italy, Africa and Spain. The Caesars, Galerius and Constantius, 
had their seats at Sirmium and Trier and were responsible for the Danubian provinces and the Rhine frontier 
respectively. The years following this division were spent suppressing the usurpers Carausius and Allectus— 
this task fell to Constantius— and Domitius Domitianus. 

The administrative reform described above was no sooner completed than Diocletian undertook a 
restructuring of the monetary system. His changes were of a complicated nature, and only certain elements 
of the reform have been interpreted beyond any doubt. The post-reform bronze coinage fell into three 
categories. There were large copper coins with laureate heads, marked X X1; smaller copper coins with radiate 
heads; and even smaller coppers with laureate heads. The original names of these denominations are not 
known, a lack which adds to the confusion surrounding this monetary system. The coinage found in this 
late Roman bronze hoard includes pre-reform antoniniani, post-reform radiates and small-module laureates 
or half-folles, the latter struck after Diocletian’s abdication. On May Ist, A.D. 305 both Diocletian and 
Maximianus resigned their titles, and Galerius and Constantius took their places. Two new Caesars were 
appointed, Severus in the West and Maximinus in the East. 
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Maximianus 

First reign: A.D. 286-305 

Second reign: A.D. 306-308 

Alexandria mint 

Type A: bronze antoniniani 

Obverse: Radiate, draped and cuirassed bust of Maximianus right 
Reverse: CONCORDIA MILITVM predominant, X XI in exergue 


Type B: post-reform radiates 
Obverse: Radiate, draped and cuirassed bust of Maximianus right 
Reverse: Varying reverses, CONCORDIA MILITVM predominant 


Type C: post-abdication bronze radiates 
Obverse: Radiate, draped and cuirassed bust of Maximianus right 
Reverse: CONCORDIA MILITVM 





Type D: bronze half-folles struck after second abdication y 

Obverse: DN MAXIMIANO BEATISS. Laureate bust of Maximianus, (8 
right, wearing imperial mantle and holding branch and mappa 

Reverse: PROVIDENTIA DEORVM 

RIC 46b, 48b, 59b, 86 and 90b 





Maximianus’ whole reign is represented here. The first group consists of antoniniani antedating the reform 
of A.D. 294. The second group of radiates (IMP C MA MAXIMIANVS PF AVG) were struck from A.D. 294 
to May Ist, A.D. 305, the date of Maximianus’ first abdication. The coins all bear reverse types of CON- 
CORDIA MILITVM from the mint of Alexandria which was under Diocletian’s supervision at this point. 
The third group of radiates (IMP C MAXIMIANVS PF AVG) was struck immediately after Maximianus’ ab- 
dication (A.D. 305) until the following July (A.D. 306) when he reclaimed the imperium. He had abdicated 
simultaneously with Diocletian, according to the latter’s ideal scheme for an orderly transfer of power. How- 
ever it was a reluctant renunciation, for with the death of the Caesar Constantius Chlorus and the race to 
fill his position, Maximianus was only too glad to re-enter the political arena on behalf of his son Maxentius. 
The last group (DN MAXIMIANO BEATISS), mostly folles, was struck shortly after his second abdication in 
December of A.D. 308. 
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Galerius 


As Caesar: A.D. 293-305 

Alexandria mint 

Post-reform radiates 

Obverse: Radiate, draped and cuirassed bust of Galerius right 
Reverse: CONCORDIA MILITVM 

RIC 48b 
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Constantius I 

As Caesar: A.D. 296-297 

As Augustus: A.D. 305-306 

Alexandria mint 

Post-reform radiate folles 

Obverse: FL VAL CONSTANTIVS NOB CAES and 
IMP C CONSTANTIVS PF AVG. Radiate, draped and 
cuirassed bust of Constantius right 

Reverse: CONCORDIA MILITVM 

RIC 48a and 59a 





Constantius I died one year after he was proclaimed Augustus (July 25th, A.D. 306), leaving his son 
Constantine the Great as the army’s favorite choice for Augustus. Much of Constantius I’s life was spent 
battling foreign invasions and northern usurpers and invading Britain. 

The reverse type of CONCORDIA MILITVM Seen here on Constantius I’s Alexandrian coinage probably 
was struck soon after Diocletian seized the city from the usurper Domitius Domitianus in A.D. 297. This 
issue continued on through the reign of Constantius I. 
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Severus II 

A.D. 306-307 

Alexandria mint 

Post-reform radiate folles 

Obverse: FL VAL SEVERVS NOB CAES and IMP C SEVERVS 
PF AVG. Radiate, draped and cuirassed bust of Severus right 

Reverse: CONCORDIA MILITVM 

RIC 60 and 84 





Severus, Caesar of the West, was elevated to the rank of Augustus upon the death of Constantius I in 
A.D. 306, while the late Augustus’ son Constantine was appointed Caesar of the West. However their joint 
reign was short-lived. Maximianus and his son Maxentius proclaimed themselves Augustus and Caesar towards 
the end of 306, and within a few months they had captured and executed the Augustus Severus. 
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Maximinus II 

A.D. 309-313 

Alexandria mint 

Type A: post-reform radiate folles 
Obverse: GAL VAL MAXIMINVS NOB CAES. Same as above 
Reverse: CONCORDIA MILITVM. Same as above 





Type B: bronze folles 
Obverse: IMP MAXIMINVS PF AVG. Laureate, draped and cuirassed 

bust of Maximinus right 
Reverse: Varying types 
RIC 60b and 845a 





Maximinus, nephew of Galerius, was appointed Caesar of the East in A.D. 305. This young relative of 
Galerius, unlike his fellow Caesar Severus, had neither military nor administrative experience or ability. Thus 
amid all the promotions arranged at the Congress of Carnuntum in 308, he was passed over. Angered by 
the slight, Maximinus caused himself to be proclaimed Augustus in A.D. 309. 

The reign of Maximinus was marked by his cruelty toward the Christians and his rude, uneducated and 
superstitious behavior. Maximinus, having allied himself with Maxentius, a declared public enemy, was pur- 
sued and besieged by Licinius until in A.D. 313 he poisoned himself at Tarsus in Cilicia. 
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Licinius I 
A.D. 308-324 
Type A: post-reform radiate folles 
Obverse: IMP C VAL LICIN LICINIVS PF AVG 
Same as above 
Reverse: IOVI CONSERVATORI. Jupiter standing left 





Type B: bronze folles 
Obverse: IMP LICINIVS PF AVG. Laureate, draped and cuirassed aye 

bust of Licinius right ¢ 
Reverse: IOVI CONSERVATORI and SOLI INVICTO COMITI § 
RIC 29, 79 and 234a 





Licinius’ reign began in controversy and was to continue in such a vein until his execution in A.D. 324. In 
A.D. 308, Licinius was appointed Augustus of the West at the Congress of Carnuntum. This appointment an- 
noyed the two Caesars, Constantine and Maximinus, who felt they ought to have been promoted to the rank 
of Augustus before Licinius. Early in the year 312, Constantine and Licinius negotiated an alliance, and in 
the spring of the next year they met at Milan to cement the alliance by celebrating the marriage of Licinius 
to Constantia, Constantine’s half-sister. 

For a decade, Constantine and Licinius ruled jointly, but relations between the two Augusti were always 
strained. It was not until A.D. 324 that open warfare between the two rulers caused the downfall of Licinius. 
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Licinius II 

As Caesar: A.D. 317-324 

A 3 

Obverse: DN VAL LICIN LICINIVS NOBC 
and VAL LICINIVS NOB CAES 

Reverse: IOVI CONSERVATORI 

RIC 54 ff. 





Licinius II, son of Licinius I, was appointed Caesar on March Ist, A.D. 317 at the tender age of three 
years. He was put to death by Constantine in 326. 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT AND BRONZE COINAGE 


Constantine the Great 

A.D. 307-337, struck A.D. 318-319, 325, 326-328 and 327-328 
Various mints, Arelate predominant 

Type A: bronze folles 

Obverse: Laureate, draped and/or cuirassed bust of Constantine I right 
Reverse: SOLI INVICTO COMITI. Radiate and draped bust of Sol stand- 
ing right 





Type B: AE 3 
Obverse: Varying types: laureate, draped and/or cuirassed bust of Constantine I 
right 

Reverse: Varying types: DN CONSTANTINI MAX AVG VOT XXX, GLORIA 
EXERCITVS and PROVIDENTIAE AVGG predominant ' 
RIC 22, 153, 174 and 307 





Although Constantine I was proclaimed Augustus early in A.D. 307, it was not until A.D. 309 that he was 
recognized as such throughout the empire. His reign is typically divided by scholars into two phases: the first 
(A.D. 307-324) in which he ruled jointly with Licinius, the second (A.D. 324-337) in which he governed as 
sole monarch. The first phase of his reign was preoccupied by his nearly constant military conflicts with 
Maxentius and Licinius. The second phase, however, was more inward looking and domestically oriented. It 
was during this later period that Constantine I reorganized the administration and transformed the city of 
Byzantium, both architecturally and spiritually, into the new Christian capital, Constantinople. 

After the alliance with Licinius in 312, Constantine’s first order of business was the suppression of 
Maxentius, a declared public enemy, who at that time ruled the city of Rome. Marching against Maxentius 
with a decidedly smaller army, Constantine miraculously defeated the usurper at the battle of the Milvian 
bridge. The date of this battlk—October 28, A.D. 312—is supremely important both for Constantinian 
chronology and for religious history, for Constantine, convinced that he owed his victory to the intervention 
of the Christian god, legalized Christianity soon thereafter. 

From the battle of the Milvian bridge till the battle of Chrysopolis in September of A.D. 324, Constantine 
and Licinius ruled jointly. These years were marked by small confrontations fueled by their constant 
jealousy and mutual distrust. Finally, in 324, the two emperors no longer pretended to collaborate and 
fought openly at Hadrianopolis and Chrysopolis. With Constantine’s victory at Chrysopolis, Licinius and 
his son Licinius II retired from government and surrendered their respective titles of Augustus and Caesar. 


Constantinian bronze coinage was greatly influenced by these two battles. The bronze coinage represented 
here follows the progression of these years. There are two types of coinage representing four reverse types: 
the SOLIINVICTO COMITI folles dating from the tetrarchy of Diocletian to before the battle of the Milvian 
Bridge (A.D. 312) and the AE 3’s with DN CONSTANTINI MAX AVG VOT XXX, PROVIDENTIAE AVGG 
and GLORIA EXERCITVS assigned to the years after the battle of Chrysopolis. 

The disappearance of the SOLI INVICTO COMITI type has been attributed to Constantine’s conversion 
to the Christian faith and his abandonment of the traditional pagan gods. However, numismatic evidence in- 
dicates only a gradual drift away from the pagan gods, resulting more in a break with tetrarchic typology 
than in a profession of faith. It seems likely that, had Constantine so desired, the SOLI type could have 
been modified to conform to Christian ideals and interpretation. Instead, it was completely abandoned. The 
disappearance of the SOLI type is accompanied by a change in emphasis in the numismatic propaganda; 
where once it expressed ideals through divine personifications, it now focussed on exalting the emperor in 
his own persona. 

The coinage expressly lauding Constantine (D N CONSTANTINI MAX AVG VOT X XX) appeared shortly 
after the battle of Chrysopolis in A.D. 325. Struck at the mints of Heraclea, Rome, Thessalonica and 
Ticinum, this VOTA coinage naturally celebrates both the release from the strains of the struggle with 
Licinius, an event which promised greater well-being for the whole empire, and Constantine’s personal 
victory in eliminating his last rival for sole rule of the Roman empire. 

In the final phase of Constantinian coinage, beginning around A.D. 327-328, emphasis in coin design 
shifted away from ideological themes in favor of more neutral and retrospective subjects. The GLORIA 
EXERCITVS coinage honors the army, while the related PROVIDENTIAE AVGG issues imply that imperial 
prudence is responsible for the peace and military stability which the empire at last enjoyed. 

In brief, Constantine appears to have abandoned the sun god follis only gradually in the years following 
his victory over Maxentius. This may have been a concession to Christian values, but it certainly does not 
prove his immediate and exclusive conversion to Christianity. Constantine’s coinage after 312 notably fails 
to promote the new religion, remaining decidedly neutral with AE 3’s commemorating the emperor, his 
reign and his army. 
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Crispus 


As Caesar: A.D. 317-326 

Various mints 

AE 3 

Obverse: Varying types: CRISPVS NOB CAES and 

FL IVL CRISPVS NOB CAES. Laureate, draped 

and/or cuirassed bust of Crispus right 

Reverse: Varying types: PRINCIPIA IVVENTVTIS, 
PROVIDENTIAE CAESS and CAESARVM NOSTRORVM 
with varying VOTA types 

RIC 68, 129-133 and 295 





Crispus, the son of Constantine by his first wife Minervina, fell to the machinations of his step-mother 
Fausta, who feared for her own three sons’ future succession. Having been appointed Caesar on March Ist, 
A.D. 317, Crispus rapidly proved himself to be an excellent and gracious ruler. His growing popularity 
stimulated Fausta to fabricate evidence of treason against him. As a result he was imprisoned and eventually 
executed. However Fausta never shared in her sons’ imperium, for Constantine, discovering the facts of her 
treachery, condemned her to die in a bath of boiling water. 
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Constantine II 

As Caesar: A.D. 317-337 

Various mints 

AE 3 

Obverse: Varying types: CONSTANTINVS IVN NOB 

CAES and CONSTANTINVS IVN NOB C. Laureate, 

draped and/or cuirassed bust of Constantine II right 

Reverse: Varying types: GLORIA EXERCITVS predominant 
RIC 122, 156-158 and 167 





Constantine II, eldest son of Constantine I and Fausta, was also elevated to the rank of Caesar on March 
Ist, A.D. 317. In 332, at the age of eighteen, he distinguished himself militarily by defeating a Gothic army 
which had invaded Moesia and Thrace. In 335 he was made governor of the western provinces of Spain, 
Gaul and Britain. After his father’s death at Nicomedia on May 22, A.D. 337, Constantine II was proclaimed 
Augustus along with his two brothers Constantius II and Constans. The three divided the empire which 
their father had struggled a lifetime to unite. Constantine received as his share of the imperium the same 
regions which had been his province as governor. 

Shortly after this division Constantine II quarrelled with his brother Constans, demanding that the 
latter surrender parts of Africa. In 340 Constantine crossed the Alps and invaded Italy. Constans met him 
with an army near Aquileia, and Constantine II perished in an ambuscade. 

Two reverse types represented in the bronze coinage of both Crispus and Constantine II are PRINCIPI(A) 
IVVENTVTIS and CLARITA REI PVBLICAE. These types were first minted when the two were elevated 
to the rank of Caesars . PRINCIPI IVVENTVTIS was the type normally associated with a Caesar in the mid- 
third century, and its revival now was no doubt intended to emphasize the dynastic, as opposed to tetrarchic, 
connotations of the title. CLARITA REI PVBLICAE is a new type, full of the optimism appropriate to the 
occasion. Both types feature the Sol imagery blonging to the last phase of the SOLI INVICTO COMITI 
coinage. 
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Constantius II 

As Caesar: A.D. 324-337 

Antioch mint 

3 

Obverse: FL IVL CONSTANTIVS NOBC. 

Laureate, draped and/or cuirassed bust of 

Constantius II right 

Reverse: Varying types: GLORIA EXERCITVS predominant 
RIC 66, 72-74 and 85-90 





The bronze coinage shown here falls into two reverse-type categories: PROVIDENTIAE CAESS struck 
during the years A.D. 325-327 and GLORIA EXERCITVS issued in A.D. 330-333 and A.D. 335. 

The uniformity with which GLORIA EXERCITVS coinage was struck points toward the establishment of 
a financial administration. This bureau, the comes sacrarum largitionum, must have been created circa 
A.D. 330 as part of the governmental reorganization which accompanied the transfer of the capital from 
Rome to Constantinople. The earlier PROVIDENTIAE CAESS coinage appears less closely regimented. 
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SILIQUAE OF CONSTANTIUS IT AND JULIAN 


Constantius II 

A.D. 337-361 

Silver siliquae 

Arelate and Lugdunum mints 

Obverse: DN CONSTANTIVS PF AVG. Diademed, draped and 
cuirassed bust of Constantius II right 

Reverse: VOTIS MVLTIS types 

Cohen 343 





Constantius II, the third son of Constantine the Great, received the title of Caesar upon the defeat of 
Licinius in A.D. 324. At this time he was only seven years old. In A.D. 337, following his father’s death, he 
and his brothers Constantine II and Constans were proclaimed rulers of the Roman Empire. The empire was 
divided among the three, Constantius II receiving all eastern territories from Asia Minor to Cyrenaica. 

His reign was marked by constant conflicts, the first of which was the acquisition of Thrace in A.D. 339. 
In A.D. 350, following the death of his brother Constans, Constantius I] marched against Magnentius, then 
the recognized emperor of the western provinces. The usurper was routed by Constantius in September, A.D. 
351 and finally destroyed in A.D. 353. For the next six years, Constantius campaigned on the Danube frontier, 
until in A.D. 359 war with Persia necessitated his return to the East. Soon after his arrival at the front he 
received news that his cousin Julian had been proclaimed Augustus by his troops in Paris. Occupied at the 
Persian border, Constantius was unable to journey to the West until 361. During his march to confront 
Julian he contracted a fever and died at Mopsucrene on November 3, leaving his cousin master of the 
Roman world. 
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Julian 

As Caesar: A.D. 355-360 

As Augustus: A.D. 360-363 

Silver siliquae 

Arelate, Lugdunum and Rome mints 

Obverse: FL CL IVLIANVS PP AVG. Diademed, draped and cuirassed 
bust of Julian right 

Reverse: VOTIS MVLTIS types 

Cohen 145-146 and 157-159 





Julian II, born in Constantinople about A.D. 332, was the half-brother of Constantius Gallus and a nephew 
of Constantine the Great. Julian was imprisoned by Constantius II during the execution of Gallus. Later he 
was restored to imperial favor, given the rank of Caesar on November 6th, A.D. 335 and the hand in marriage 
of Constantius’ youngest sister, Helena. Julian, as the governor of Gaul, proved himself to be a very able com- 
mander. However, in spite of his successful campaigns against barbarian forces in the west, his troops were 
ordered by Constantius to relocate to the East and take the field against the Persians. The army rose in 
revolt against these orders, proclaiming Julian Augustus. An armed confrontation seemed inevitable until 
Constantius’ death from disease left Julian in undisputed possession of the Empire. However his reign ended 
after only two years when Julian was killed in battle against the Persians on June 26, A.D. 363. 

Julian was a man of great learning and considerable literary attainments. He wrote a history in Greek, 
The Caesars, which is still extant. This piece displays not only his erudition but a fine writing style and a 
talent for invective and satire. Consistent with his literary and scholarly penchant was his disregard for 
Christianity, which in his time was still a mass religion without intellectual or artistic adornments. Julian 
abandoned the Christian faith at an early age and as emperor revived the worship of the pagan gods, thus 
earning immortality as Julian the Apostate. In his enthusiasm he restored not only the philosophy and 
poetry which flowered from the best of paganism, but also much that was crude, corrupt and ignorant. Thus 
the pagan revival collapsed with Julian’s death, and the triumph of Christianity was never again threatened 
by official government opposition. 
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NOW ACCEPTING CONSIGNMENTS FOR AUCTION VI 





We are now accepting consignments for our next major auction, to be held in 
February 1979. We have already obtained some of the most exciting coins likely to 
appear on the market this year or any year, but we still need more. If you have 
ancient coins of high quality or exceptional interest, our annual auction will probably 
be the most advantageous method of sale. Our auction catalogues enjoy an inter- 
national circulation and attract strong bidders from many different countries, 
resulting in higher prices realized. In addition you will have a beautiful permanent 
record of your coin or collection. We will be happy to supply sample catalogues, 
prices realized and other information on request to prospective consignors. However 
we do need ample time for research and catalogue preparation, so please act today. 





Call or write 





cNumigsmatic’FinecArts Inc. 


P.O. Box 3788 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
Telephone (213) 278-1535 





DEADLINE FOR AUCTION CONSIGNMENTS IS SEPTEMBER 1. 


Coins illustrated are from Auction V 





